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head of Pallas. But I am constrained to assign this
next class to the later date, because the large majority of
them have no incuse square, while in the trident series
the lack of it is most exceptional, indeed, is only found in
PI. XXVI. 10, the last coin catalogued. Moreover, the head
on the coins now in question, lacking the incuse square, is
of a more modern type than that on any of the trident
coins., and the hair is treated in a freer fashion, falling in
smaller and much more irregular curls than that of the
Pallas in Classes III. (c) and III. (d) above. We have
also to note that one of these coins [PL XXVII. 12] bears
a modification of the headgear of the goddess which is
absolutely new, though it is about to become in a few
years normal, and to persist down to the end of the
Corinthian coinage. On comparing Hos. 11 and 12, it
will be seen that the Pallas on the latter (though
absolutely similar to the former in other respects) wears
under her helmet a neck-guard, apparently of leather,
curling outward and protecting the nape. This piece of
armour is as yet quite small, but is destined to grow
much larger on later issues.

Yet these very fourth-century-looking staters have,
strange to say, a Pegasus on their obverse which takes
us back many years, to the earliest coins of the trident
series, since it is absolutely uncouth and archaic, and
resembles the beast on coins such as PI. XXVI. 7, 8. A
glance at the illustrations [PL XXVII. 11, 12, the former
from the Athens Cabinet, the latter from the British
Museum (Catalogue No. 115)] will show that there is an
ostensible difference of at least forty years between the
style of the obverse and reverse of these pieces. Were
old obverse dies being used up on some emergency ?

Only one of this series of coins without a symbol has